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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


Me 


One of the best things that some (though I am 
sorry to say not all) humane workers are doing is 
discouraging all exhibitions of wild animals and 
of trained animals, whether wild or domestic. 
This, many persons: who do not sympathize with 
the sufferings of the lower animals will call ‘‘senti- 
mental,” but any fair-minded, unprejudiced per- 
son who will take the trouble to look attentively 
at the animals in such exhibitions cannot fail to 
see that most of them show unmistakable signs of 
fear and of suffering. From an article written by 
John P. Haines, president of the American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, I take 
a few extracts: ‘‘It is idle to deny that there is 
some hardship in the restraints to which wild ani- 
mals are subjected in the most humane conditions 
of captivity. . . . Unless they can be effectively 
saved from positive suffering their captivity can- 
not be morally justified. . . . Peculiarly pitiable 
and to the humane mind horrible is the close con- 
straint in which elephants are nearly always kept. 
To see these great creatures chained to the ground, 
unable day in and day out to take one single natu- 
ral step, swaying from side to side by the long 
hour together, as if to relieve their irritated nerves 
by that single motion, is not only distressing, it is 
revolting to every sense of justice and humanity.” 


Mr. Haines further on described the life of the 
elephant, Tom, who was brought to this country 
when three years old, gentle then, and docile, but 
under training and the misery of captivity growing 
morose, then dangerous. He was kept fastened 
by heavy chains to the ground for three long years 
of his miserable life, and finally killed through the 
insistence of Mr. Haines. It was found very diffi- 
cult to end the existence of this large creature, and 
a newspaper account of his death struggle after five 
hundred grains of cyanide of potassium had been 
given him is most painful and revolting. Mr. 
Haines writes: ‘*It would have been a kinder thing 
to end his sufferings long before ; and it may be rea- 
sonably doubted whether Tom would ever have be- 
come a ‘bad’ elephant if he had not been too closely 
imprisoned and too severely overtrained at the crit- 
ical time,—when he was approaching maturity.” 


It is a common matter to see in the daily papers 
such headings as I have before me: ‘‘ Panther gets 
loose from the Bronx Zoo. Keeper with nets, 
‘¢Park Bears in a 
Fight. Jennie’s fit of the blues ends in an attempt 
to kill her new friend Simpson.” ‘Thisis followed 
by a painful account of two bears that fought 
until the keepers, at the peril of their lives, aided 
by a ‘‘ spear with a three-inch blade ” and a water 
hose, separated them. ‘* An Elephant Killed 
Him” is another heading showing how a caged 


ropes and chains in pursuit.” 


elephant, exasperated beyond endurance by teas- 
Under ** Care 


of Wild Animals” the writer says that ‘close 


ing, killed one of his tormentors. 


captivity makes their premature death certain.” 
In the Bronx Park the food required to feed the 
reptiles for one year was 389 mice, 408 frogs, 1,410 
rats, 26,900 live fish, 1,273 English sparrows, 5d 
pounds of earthworms, 366 rabbits, 18,000 meal 
worms, 531 pigeons, 232 chickens, 812 toads, be- 
sides vegetable food consisting of 2,266 pounds of 
green vegetables and 122 pumpkins. The small 
animals have to be bred for this purpose and it is 
said are killed before use. Several snakes had to 
be killed on account of the impossibility of getting 
a sufficient supply of mice for them. 


When one considers the enormous expense of 
keeping in captivity wild animals and reptiles and | 
the fact that their captivity does no one any possi- 
ble good, must we not wonder when the world 
will become sufficiently reformed to expend this 
vast sum on making more numerous beautiful 
parks in all parts of our cities, adorned with 
flowers, shrubs and trees which the poorer classes 
of city people can enjoy, or even in turning some 
of that money into the humane work of caring for 
old and sick horses who have given their strength 
and life’s service to mankind, and in humane work 
for all the lower animal creation? 


I find that a great many humane persons dislike 
attending shows or theatres where any exhibitions 
of trained animals are given and it is nothing un-— 
usual for me to receive letters like the following: 
‘‘T was at the Dog Show to-day and saw two sets 
of performing dogs. In one set I saw no signs of 
suffering, but in the set that appeared at two o’clock 
I was inexpressibly disturbed. There was a lad- 
der erected to a fearful height and to this dizzy 
summit a small black and white spaniel was com- 
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pelled to climb. When he reached the top he 
looked around in evident terror, then made his des- 
perate plunge downward into the net held for 
him. His panting, his heaving sides and terrified 
eyes showed plainly what must be the horror of 
his daily life. I have never seen a ladder placed 
half so high before and I think it is abominable.” 


A Chance for Thought 


' From a paper written on Zoological Gardens by 
Miss Georgiana Kendall of New York, we take 
the following : 

‘‘But nowhere, it seems to me, do the eyes of 
these dumb animals rest on us with more piercing 
condemnation than from behind the prison bars, 
where for our gratification we incarcerate them. 
Cheated and decoyed by our superior cunning 
away from their loved haunts where in their God- 
given instinct they delight to roam, caged in their 
_ cruel limits where in hopeless desperation they pace 
their narrow prison house until nerveless, ema- 
ciated, they become to all beholders a pitiable blot 
on God’s great handiwork, and languish for long 
years a mocking travesty upon their former selves, 
a reproach to them who capture them and likewise 
those to whose enjoyment their cruel existence 
caters. In their narrow gloomy dens the body 
lives and lives, but the spirit droops crushed, hope- 
less, broken,—enduring a life sentence that can 
never end. ‘Twelve long years the elephant Tip 
was subjected to this inactive living death. What 
wonder that he was frenzied into a condition which 
made it imperative to kill him! 

*¢And as to the opportunity for study which these 
caged creatures afford. How much more true and 
realistic would be the impression which a child 
would receive from stuffed specimens standing in 
apparent health and vigor, rather than from living 
animals languishing in despair, or pacing their 
cruel cages in frantic efforts to be free! Rather 
an uncomplimentary picture of our ethics and our 
progress is mirrored in the fact that in a great city 
famed for its active humane work the Zoo elephant 
died staked in its prison quarters, a prey to tor- 

menting vermin, which, as the report suggested, 
a little thought and a sprinkling cart could easily 
have removed. Animals we find from frigid 
climes caged in, exposed to the heat rays during 
our torrid summers, and if this is so in large city 
gardens where space is at command, what must be 


their still more wretched lot where ground must 
be economized? Humanity demands that all ani- 
mals confined in circus, menagerie or zoological 
garden shall have the minute investigation and su- 
pervision of the local humane society, which shall 
guard them as far as possible from the neglect and 
abuse more or less prevalent in all European and 
American stations. . . . All these dumb suffer- 
ers are our accusers, and to their charges we can 
but answer ‘Guilty!’ . . . Could they but groan 
and speak in all directions wherever man _ has 
gained dominion over them the cries of their long 
suffering would well-nigh deafen the human race. 
Through the silence the anguish of their spirit is 
audible to those of us who listen. 


‘¢There is no charity under God’s just heaven so 
needing aid as that which pleads for the more than 
four hundred millions of our animal population. 
Every man and woman should help support it and 
not a church in this broad land whose pastor 
should refuse to put himself on the side of God’s 
oppressed dumb creatures, making urgent mention 
of their claims and devoting at least one Sunday’s 
annual alms to help us right their cruel wrongs. 
How beautiful to be conscience free of all offence 
toward them! To be able to stand face to face 
with these our ‘lesser brethren,’ and say, ‘Golden 
in all things shall be my rule of conduct towards 
you. Your fur and feathers I will not covet for 
my adornment; neither will I cage you for my 
pleasure, torture you because of my self-induced 
diseases, nor devour your bodies for my daily por- 
tion.’ This some day will be our great Peace 
Conference with them, whose whisper of harmony 
and sweet accord, promising mutual benefit from 
each to each, shall be loud enough to be heard 
throughout the world.” 


There is no religion without love, and people 
may talk as mvch as they like about their religion, 
but if it does not teach them to be good and kind 
to man and beast it is all asham, and it won’t stand 
when things come to be turned inside out and put 
down for what they really are.—Black Beauty. 


We wish that all our members who have not 
subscribed would subscribe for this paper now, 
either for themselves or for some friend. 
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STORIES THAT ARE 
SAID TO BE TRUE 


BLACKIE, 


Dogs Owned by League Members 


A well-known dog of this city is Blackie Mc- 
Blackie’s 
home has always been at one of Mr. McDonald’s 
restaurants. She spent a number of years in the 
Winter street store and when there it was her cus- 
tom to go to the Tremont street store after her 
rations. 


Donald, now in her eleventh year. 


A paper bag was filled and given her as 
she would not eat at that place, but always in- 
sisted on carrying her food to her own home on 
Winter street where she enjoyed eating it in the 
office. 

When Mr. McDonald gave up his Winter street 
place Blackie was at first quite troubled. She 
went back to the deserted store and was found 
there one day sitting patiently on the doorstép in 
a pouring rain, evidently wondering why no one 
opened the door to let her in, but she has now be- 
come reconciled to the change and only takes her 
outings across the street on the Common where, I 
am glad to say, she is never allowed out of sight 


of some one of her master’s employés. Too 
many dogs, old and getting infirm, are allowed to 
wander away ands get stolen or lost—a wretched 
fate for a devoted, faithful dog to meet. 

Blackie knows at least a dozen different names 
of employés in the store and will carry packages 
to any one of them. 

Two other dogs, Boston terriers that have been 
owned by Mr. McDonald are Scraps, a queer 
little freak who was brought up on the _bot- 
tle and in spite of mental and physical peculiari- 
ties lived five years, and Flash, his companion, 
a bright little fellow with one blue eye and one 
brown eye, who is still alive and merry. 


The Story of Teddy 


Miss Kittie said she would like to have a little 
dog that would accompany her in her walks and 
run by her side. So the young man sent her 
Teddy by express. Teddy arrived one day in 
August, tired, warm and frightened. He had 
never been in the cars before and did not under- 
stand them at all, nor his being cooped up in a box. 
Then, too, he missed his kind master, and was al- 
together thoroughly miserable. Whentaken from 
the box he looked around on the strange scene and 
unfamiliar faces, and felt so homesick and forlorn 
that he ran under a bench and stayed there. He 
refused all food and the family voted him very un-_ 
interesting. Miss Kittie said that this was not the 
kind of dog she wanted; this dog would not fol- 
low her, and preferred to stay under the sofas and 
chairs. Poor Teddy! things were no better the 
next day nor the next. | Pea 

The third day the Visitor came to stay two weeks. 
He said to Teddy, ‘‘Hello, old fellow!” and 
Teddy’s eyes brightened and he wagged his stumpy 
tail. The Visitor patted Teddy’s head kindly but 
carelessly, and thought no more of him. That 
evening on returning from his office, Teddy was 
on the lawn to meet him, and showed the greatest 
pleasure as he approached. Each morning as the 
Visitor opened his eyes there was Teddy waiting 
to say good morning. 

Two weeks later the Visitor returned to his own 
home, two blocks away, which he opened and pro- 
ceeded to get ready for his absent family’s return. 
But Teddy soon appeared on the scene, and his eyes 
said as plainly as words, ‘‘I want to be your little 
dog.” Each night he would be put outside and 
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told kindly but firmly, ‘‘Go home, Teddy.” In 
the morning, however, Teddy would reappear the 
very first thing, and also be on hand when the 
Visitor returned from down town. 

This continued for a week, ‘eddy being put out 
each night and told to ‘‘go home,” and as regu- 
larly being at the door when the house was opened 
in the morning. The Visitor said, ‘‘There’s no 
help forit; I shall have to adopt Teddy, as he has 
adopted me.” 

So Teddy is now a member of the Visitor’s 
family, and a brighter, more appreciative and more 
_ affectionate little creature you neversaw. All Teddy 
wants (besides his dinner) is to be with his mas- 
ter, on the porch in summer, or by his chair in 
winter as he sits reading his evening paper by the 
lamp. When the children practise their music he 
will lie beside the piano, as if entranced. Some- 
times he goes to school, and there will lie quietly 
under a desk during the entire session. A walk 


FLASH. 


is, of course, his chief and never-ending delight, 
and with a red ribbon on his collar he attracts 
much attention. When I'say, ‘Teddy, I am going 
now in the cars and can’t take you to-day,” he 


turns sorrowfully away and gets on his cushion, 
evidently trying to make the best of it. 

Now this is a prosy story of a little fox terrier 
who was very unhappy because a. little tact and 
With these he 


would have become as devoted to Miss Kittie as 


sympathy were not shown him. 


he is to his present owners. 

Giving Miss Kittie her due, she is a charming, 
attractive girl, loving and affectionate. Perhaps 
she thought that a dog would follow her by a sort 
of electric attraction, or that dog, as well as man, 
would be unable to resist her charms. 

Should the time ever come that we cannot keep 
Teddy, I shall mercifully have him put to sleep, 
believing that I shall be most humane in doing so. 

Pe a Fn A re 


My Friends the Toads 


STORIES FROM THE RANCH. BY Z. A. W. NO. 6. 


I am confident that there is no living creature 
that walks, hops, wiggles or flies that is not ca- 
pable of being made a friend and a brother by care, 
I was speak- 
ing of toads to a lady friend of mine, a most genial 


kindness and unobtrusive attention. 


and sympathetic: character, thoroughly appreciative 
of the good qualities of all animals, but who drew 
She observed with a shudder 
that they were poisonous creatures whose skin ex- 
uded a fluid so acrid as to raise a blister on the 
hand of any one inconsiderate enough to touch 


the line at toads. 


them. An amazing error with not the slightest 
foundation, the fact being that not only are they en- 
tirely harmless, but a very valuable help in a 
garden, devouring$bugs, flies and noxious insects 
that are the bane of the gardener’s existence. But 
in addition they are a friendly folk who will well 
repay cultivation. 

I well remember many years ago finding a small 
toad by the roadside. It was the fall of the year, 
about the time the toad retires into winter quarters. 
But this one seemed to have lost his way and looked 
quite pitiful and forlorn, so I took him up and 
after a slight struggle got him to sit quietly on the 
palm of my left hand by putting my right hand 
over him. Pretty soon he ceased to struggle and 
finding the palm of my hand warm, settled his 
little cold stomach into it and resigned himself to 
blissful comfort. Taking my right hand away he 
made no effort to escape, but sat winking and 
blinking at me as if he recognized an old acquaint- 
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ance. Thus I carried him for half an hour. 
Nearing home, I sought a soft piece of turf and 
put my hand down, supposing, of course, he would 
hop away rejoicing. But not at all. He sat there 
oblivious of his opportunity, quite as if he knew a 
good thing and 
didn’t mean to let 
it go. So after 
waiting a little, 
I took hold of 
him, intending to 
put him gently on 
the grass, but he 
clung to my hand (aa 
with all his | 

twenty little \ 

claws till I had ‘ 
to use quite a lit- 
tle force to dis- 
engage him. 
When TI had 
placed him on the 
turf he turned 
round and, it may 
have been my imagination, but his look seemed to 
appeal to me not to abandon him to the cold 
charities of the world. Ihave never forgotten him. 

At the ranch we have toads of every kind and 
description. When we first acquired that interest- 
ing property the pond abounded in frogs, but what 
with the heron and a dozen or two of healthy 
geese the frogs have utterly disappeared, and their 
place has been taken by a colony of aquatic toads. 
These toads have located themselves round the bor- 
ders of the pond, and as you walk along they will 
dive much as frogs do, but by no means so grace- 
fully. They are vigorous swimmers, but ungainly, 
resembling some stout old gentleman taking a bath 
with much puffing-and splashing. After a few 
struggles on the surface they finally get the stroke 
and swim or dive down to the bottom, gazing sol- 
emnly up till the disturber of their peace departs, 
when they laboriously come out. 

We have in the garden an old and valued friend 
whom we call the Emperor and with whom we 
have been on terms of intimacy for nearly twenty 
years, He is very corpulent, so much so that we 
have feared apoplexy and have cautioned him as to 
his diet. He takes too little exercise; in fact if it 
were not for Bingo and Othello, our pet cats, pat- 
ting him gently on the back to make him hop we 


SCRAPS AND HIS NURSE. 


doubt whether he would exert himself any more 
than is necessary to creep from under the veranda 
and back again. But every evening after supper 
when the family assembles on the steps to enjoy 
the delights of social intercourse, his majesty comes 
forth and joins 
the circlensiimee 
doesn’t care par- 
ticularly about 
being fed, for he 
has the choice of 
a multitude of 
flies and bugs, 
but he likes to be 
noticed. Weare 
sure he isa bach- 
elor with a dis- 
appointment in 
early life which 
has made him 
pessimistic, for 
his countenance 
has an expression 
of pronounced 
melancholy. The dogs approach and smell of 
him gingerly, then fall back and bark violently. 
The cats sit and look at him curiously, but he 
merely swells himself up and regards them in- 
differently. He likes to be gently stroked on his 
side with the finger and will lift himself up to en- 
joy it. When the house burned down we were 
greatly alarmed for fear he had been cremated, to- 
gether with the cat, but later on thelcat was discovered - 
to have taken refuge in the barn and the Emperor 
had appropriated a gopher hole in the garden. 
This discovery was the cause of mutual rejoicing, 
and the Emperor so far unbent as to allow us to 
shake hands with him. Inasmuch as toads are 
said to have been found embedded in granite mil- 
lions of years old and on being released have come 
forth as lively as Lazarus, I presume the Emperor 
will be pondering over life’s problems ages after the 
ranch and its inhabitants shall have passed into 
oblivion. : 

Of all the toad family we regard the hyla as the 
most interesting as well as the most entertaining 
and friendly. He takes possession of the house 
and may be found anywhere from attic to cellar. 
He regards us all most hospitably. We always 
feel at home and welcome. He sings to us also, 
and his queer little treble may be heard at any 
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time, and sometimes quite unexpectedly close to 
your ear. The largest might easily sit on a silver 
half dollar without overlapping. They are of 
various colors, the majority of a greenish yellow 
with brown spots; some are brown, some nearly 
white and a few highly variegated. The hyla 
must be a relative ofthe tree toad, for he sings the 
same note and much resembles him. His feet are 
provided with five little bunches instead of nails, 
each ball or bunch having a sucker with which he 
can suspend himself on any small object,—a twig, 
leaf or even a thread if handy,—and to see one hang- 
ing by one paw on almost nothing is very odd. 

Our most intimate acquaintance was a light green 
one, almost yellow. Mutual helpfulness was the 
basis of our friendship. In the heat of summer 
the domestic affairs of the family were done in the 
wood shed, a very large and convenient building 
open on all sides. Here the cooking stove was 
moved and the kitchen table on which the family 
meals were prepared. Standing near this table 
one day I noticed a splash in a large pan of milk 
-as if some foreign substance had fallen into it. 
Presently the small head of a hyla was thrust 
through the creamy surface of the milk, making 
frantic efforts to reach the edge of the pan. I 
doubt if the hyla swims at all, but certainly not 
in milk, and this one was so evidently drowning 
that I extricated him with a strainer, but as the 
cream bid fair to suffocate him I washed him in 
warm water and dried him on a soft towel. 
After winking and blinking a good many times he 
seemed to get his bearings and concluded this was 
a good place in which to hang up his hat and stay, 
and he stayed, to our mutual satisfaction, not to say 
delight. 

Of course he was adopted into the family and 
took his meals with us or rather before us. As 
soon as the girl appeared at the table to prepare 
the viands for dinner the hyla would put in his 
appearance, sometimes by climbing up the leg of 
the table, sometimes by dropping down from 
above, but always occupying one particular cor- 
ner set apart for him by mutual consent. The 
climate of California is peculiarly favorable to the 
growth and developnment of the common house 
fly and when anything edible is exposed a vora- 
cious multitude of flies settle upon it. This is the 
hyla’s opportunity. Seated in his corner he watches 
the flies crawling over the table; when one has ap- 
proached within a certain distance he disappears. 


The hyla makes no movement, he simply seems to 
be an interested spectator of the preparations for 
dinner and yet every fly that approaches within a 
certain radius finds a welcome in the _ hyla’s 
stomach. 
brought back with inconceivable quickness and 


The hyla’s tongue is thrown out and 


never misses its object. 

I have watched this hyla all the while he is 
taking his dinner and never detected the motion of 
his tongue. 
have freed the entire house of flies, and I know 
the efforts of our friend appreciably reduced their 
numbers. After satisfying his appetite he would 
smile blandly upon his admiring friends, give a 
flying leap to any article pendent from above, climb 
up to the ceiling and go to sleep upside down. He 
remained with us all summer, but. disappeared 
with the advent of cold weather and we saw him 


I believe half a dozen hylas would 


no more. 


(To be continued.) 


Donald, a Friend to the League 


Donald was carried to his new home in a leather 
bag he was so small. He was six weeks old when. 
taken from his mother and could be supported: 
easily in one hand of his owner. The man who 
sold him declared that his weight would never be 
over twenty-five pounds, but the last time he was 
weighed he had got up to thirty-two pounds, where 
his mistress would prefer to have him stop. 

He has outgrown three handsome collars, two 
baskets, and a box made especially for him. He 
learns very quickly and is so sensitive that a sharp 
word grieves him so much that he needs no other 
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punishment. He enjoys walking and driving with 
his mistress, and knows the carriage horses afar 
off. He has developed a spirit of economy since 
fuel was so high, and whenever he finds a piece of 
wood he carries it carefully home in his mouth 
and deposits it on the front veranda. 

A less praiseworthy tendency he has developed 
is to help himself to any piece of property he 
fancies. One day he quietly seized a pocketbook 
out of the lap of a young woman who was sitting 
down, and his mistress had some difficulty in tak- 
ing it away from him. At another time, when he 
was in a drug store with the coachman, he seized a 
fine, large bath sponge and was evidently intend- 
ing to take it out to the carriage and carry it home 
to play with. 

He does not lack for playthings, however, or 
for playfellows. Nearly every day a dog next 
door comes over to the house, barks at the door, 
is admitted like any other visitor, then the two 
dogs scamper down cellar or out of doors and 


have a fine frolic together. 


A Grateful Moose 


From Kineo farm, on the shore of Moosehead 
Lake, comes one of the strangest tales of the woods 
that has been heard this season—the story of a bull 
moose that kissed a man’s hand in gratitude for a 
kind and courageous act. E. J. Ring owns the 
farm at Kineo, and on his five hundred acres there 
he has three hundred head of cattle, which roam at 
will over the place, fenced in on one side by the 
lake and on the other by a long stretch of barbed 
wire. | 

On a cold: morning last November Mr. Ring 
went out to salt his cattle, and observed that the 
animals were greatly excited and frightened at 
something, so that, while ordinarily tame and ap- 
proachable, they were so wild that he could not 
get near them. He had not far to look for the 
cause of the trouble, for in his walk around the lot 
he found a big bull moose entangled in the barbed 
wire fence. The moose was making frantic strug- 
gles to get free, but at every jump he only made 
matters worse, the sharp barbs piercing his flesh 
and tearing his hide, causing him to bellow with 
rage and pain. 

At first Mr. Ring was frightened, for he knew 
that should the moose free himself it would mean 
certain death for any human being in sight, for a 
wounded moose finds his best satisfaction for any 


injury received in a violent attack upon the first 
creature in reach; and it would be useless for any 
one, certainly for an aged man like Ring, to try to 
escape the enraged monster in that field. How- 
ever, Ring is a man of great courage and coolness, 
and one who knows the nature of the moose as 
well as that of his milch cows.*® Instead of running 
away he stepped gently forward and began to dis- 
entangle the forest monarch from the barbed wire _ 
net. 

Instantly the moose ceased his struggles, gazed 
wonderingly upon the old farmer, and hanging his 
head low to the ground, uttered a piteous moan. 
The monster appeared to realize at once that a 
friend had come to his aid, and remained perfectly 
still while the wires were being loosed. Finally 
the tangle was cleared sufficiently so that with a 
slight exertion the moose bounded free. Farmer 
Ring immediately stepped back to the shelter of a 
tree, fearing that the moose would charge upon 
him if he stood in the way, when, to his astonish- 
ment, the animal slowly walked up to him, and, 
with long, rough tongue, licked his hand, just as a 
dog would do. Then, with a mighty bound, the 
bull cleared the wreck of the fence and disap- 
peared in the woods. 

That afternoon a snowstorm came on, and the - 
cattle were tied up in the great barn. When Mr. 
Ring went to close the doors he was surprised 
to find waiting in the shadow of the barn the 


wounded moose, its antlers towering well up to the — 


eaves. ‘The animal seemed weak and tired, and 
thinking it needed shelter, Mr. Ring opened a shed 
door. The moose trotted into the shed, and 
there, next morning, he was found dead. He 
had been mortally wounded by the fence barbs, 
realized the fact, and had come back to seek 
protection from the man who had been kind to 
him that day. 

Barbed wire fences are a most cruel invention, 
and cause of much suffering to animals. 


We gave away a choice little pug in a home 
where there were children.. To-day he was re- 
turned to us with both his front paws crushed. 
We cannot understand how such an accident 
could have happened, but such occurrences make 
us very reluctant to give young dogs or cats 
where they are to be used as carelessly as a me- 
chanical toy, and with no more carefulness, if as 
much. 
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HELPS 


FOR TEACHERS 


Anything that helps a child to be more thought- 
ful and kind helps the school, the home and the 
The strong 
Great 
men are sometimes cruel, but they are not great in 


country. Kindness is not weakness. 
are almost always considerate of the weak. 


the highest and best sense, and in time their reputa- | 


tion is tarnished by their cruelty. It never hurts a 
boy to teach him to protect the weak. One of 
the noblest boys I know is a great friend to all the 
cats and dogs he sees, and when quite a little fel- 
low did valiant battle with large boys to rescue a 
homeless cat that they were tormenting. 


Mrs. Frances Power Cobbe gave herself, heart 
and soul, to the defence of animals, not because she 
loved them more than human beings but because 
_ their cause was the weakest and there were fewer 
people to take their part. To know that men op- 
pressed animals seemed to her just and loving spirit 
like standing by to watch a big coward bullying a 
helpless little child. 


Mrs. Cobbe once sent a dog away when only 
one year old to live in the country. Eight years 
afterward she was restored to Mrs. Cobbe. The 
dog was then old and diseased but Mrs. Cobbe 
says: ‘*After a few moments of eager examination 
the poor beast knew me and uttered an actual 
scream of joy when I called her by name, exhibit- 
ing every token of tender affection for me ever 
afterward.” 


Qne word to teachers and parents on the subject 
of circuses, menageries, and all exhibitions of wild 
or trained animals. Take note whether the chil- 
dren who attend these shows are more tender, 
more humane and considerate of their own and 
other people’s animals. After Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West Show I saw boys riding tired work horses 
bareback that they had been instructed to take to 
the stable or to a watering trough, digging their 
heels into them, flourishing a stick and yelling, 
urging the poor animals to a race after their hard 
day’s work was ended. As this happened just 
after the show the connection was very clear. 


Bostock’s shows have again and again been con- 
demned by humane persons who have seen and 
heard enough to convince them that much suffer- 
ing and cruelty are involved in every exhibition, 
but they are still patronized, and the animals are 
still tortured for the amusement of children. Yet 
we condemn the Spanish bull fights! 


We again offer a prize of a book to any young 
person under sixteen who reads this paper for the 
best true story of a domestic animal. Choice may 
be had between Friends and Helpers, by S. J. 
Eddy; Foxy, the Faithful, by Mrs. Wesselhoeft ; 
and Dickey Downy, by Mrs. Patterson. 


Jeremy Bentham, a noted jurist and philosopher, 
born in 1748, a graduate of Oxford, had a remark- 
ably keen sense of justice and wrote books that 
have been widely read and are still highly prized 
on subjects relating to the moral rights of ail living 
creatures. He did not leave out the lower animals 
in his cry for justice, but set forth boldly the idea 
that a day would come ‘‘when the rest of the ani- 
mal creation would acquire those rights which 
could never have been withheld from them but by 
the hand of tyranny.” He points out that no other 
great difference can be shown between the lower 
animals and ourselves excepting the number of legs, 
the hardness of the skin and the length of the 
spine and powers of speech. | 


‘‘A full grown horse or dog,” Mr. Bentham 
says, ‘‘is a more rational as well as a more con- 
versable animal than an infant of a day, week or 
month old. But suppose it otherwise, what would 
it matter? The question is not, ‘Can they rea- 
son?’ or ‘Can they speak?’ but ‘Can they suffer?’ ” 


Mrs. Mary F. Lovell, assistant editor of the 
Journal of Zoophily and secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Women’s 8S. P. C. A., says in a thought- 
fully written leaflet on The Fundamental Need of 
Humane Education: ‘*To omit to instill into the 
child through his contact with the animal world 
the principles of justice, mercy and love is to lose 
the golden opportunity. Every educator knows 
the value of applied instruction, and that the mere 
enunciation of abstract principles is a slow method ; 
but the average child will eagerly apply a princi- 
ple if shown the way, and can as easily be inter- 
ested in acts of benevolence and of constructive 
good as-in destructiveness. 
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‘sA friend of the writer saw one day from her 
window several children tormenting a kitten. Fora 
consideration she secured its transfer to her keeping 
and invited the children to call in a week and see 
how the kitten would then look. They came, 
were given a little treat, and were so impressed by 
the kitten’s changed appearance that they became 
as active in kindness as they had formerly been in 
cruelty. One judicious act thus served to give a 
new motive to these children’s lives. 

‘¢A teacher in charge of some rough and cruel 
youths in a public school in San Francisco in her 
perplexity organized in the school a Band of 
Mercy, which she induced the boys to join. In 
due time a marked change was noticed. The for- 
mer torturers of animals were now their protectors 
from the cruelty of others, and were found to be 
devising plans to assist a needy man. 

‘‘A lady employed for the purpose by the Wo- 
men’s Pennsylvania S. P. C. A. in Philadelphia 
formed a Band of Mercy in one of the worst dis- 
tricts of that city. At first disorder reigned, but 
the wise instructress, after exercising much tact 
with the ringleader, a quite notorious youth, was 
rewarded by seeing him converted into a stanch 
and faithful helper. 

‘©A boy in a school in West Washington, who 
in the previous term in another school had been set 
down as incorrigible, became attentive and cour- 
teous to his teacher and kindly and helpful among 
his playmates after he had been trained only two 
weeks in friendly study of animal life. Hundreds 
of similar illustrations could be given to prove the 
value and need of humane education. The writer, 
with opportunities for information extending over 
many years, has yet to hear of a lack of good re- 
sults when faithful, patient work is done.” 


In the development of the child’s emotional and 
moral life this relation to his living pet is of even 
greater importance. Nothing is better fitted to 
develop patience and conscientious carefulness than 
the daily attention to its needs. Unselfisness is fos- 
tered by this care and by the generous sharing of 
his good things with his humble friend.—Clifton 
H. Hodge, Ph. D., in Nature Study and Life. 


My point is that nature study, or elementary 


science, for the public school ought to be all for 


sure human good.—Clifton H. Hodge, Ph. D., in 
Nature Study and Life. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


Going up a very steep street recently I saw a 
doctor’s buggy standing in front of a house and I 
noticed that the horse’s legs were firmly braced in 
a way that showed plainly he was holding the 
buggy from slipping down the hill. I watched 
him several minutes, because I take care never to 
be hasty in my observations, and I saw that he 
tried two or three times to take a more restful 
position, then the buggy rolled backward and he 
patiently braced himself again to hold it. I got 
two stones, as large as I could carry, and put them 
behind the wheels and went on my way. 

Stopping at a neighboring house I spoke of it to 
a young man I knew and he replied: ‘*I suppose 
the doctor thinks it of more consequence to get 
quickly to his patient than to stop and clog the 
wheels of his buggy.”’ I remarked: ‘*The doctor — 
should remember that he couldn’t get to his patient 
at all if it were not for his horse, and I think the 
least he can do to the animal that carries him is to 
allow him as much comfort as he can get while he 
stands.” 


® | 

It was with a feeling of great depression that I 
turned to go home. Here was a doctor, very kind 
I have been told to human beings, and, probably, 
never intentionally cruel to the lower animals, and 
a young man, who would not beat a horse unmerci- 
fully, yet who would not consider it worth while 
to put himself out to save a horse’s strength or to- 
make his work any easier, and there are thousands 
of these indifferent persons everywhere. Minis- 
ters, doctors, active church members, seem to 
ignore entirely the needs of the lower animal 
creation, and turn a deaf ear when any one hints 
that they deserve to receive more kind and thought- 
ful attention than most of them get. Just as in 
the days of slavery the majority were slow to rec- 
ognize the conditions of slavery and the feelings of 
the men and women who were considered no more 
than cotton-picking machines, and just as to-day 
in the South manufacturers who own the large 
mills refuse to see the cruelty of child labor, so the 
majority of men and women call every attempt that 
is made to make the lives of our faithful, useful 
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fourfooted friends easier and happier ‘‘sentiment.” 
Weare still groping in the regions of barbarism 
and civilization makes slow progress. 


But to return to the doctor’s buggy and the steep 
hill. Why do not those who reside on these hilly 
streets keep two blocks of granite or brick in readi- 
ness and in plain sight so that those who drive may 
easily block their wheels wherever they stop? 
Surely this could be done without much trouble, 
and would save many a horse from strained and 
aching legs at the end of the day. 


As a rule, the less medicine you give a dog or a 
cat the better. When medicines must be given 
choose the simplest. Olive oil is one of the best 
things that can be given when an animal suffers 
from constipation and most dogs or cats will lick 
it from a dish or eat it poured over bread or meat. 
Give two teaspoonfuls a day to a small animal for 
a few weeks and note the good result. 


This is a good time of the year to begin giving 
sulphur. Buy the flowers of sulphur and sprinkle 
a teaspoonful on food every day or mix it with lard 
and put on the paws of thecat. It does good even 
if sprinkled into the fur, but do not continue this 
treatment too long, a few days then three days 
between, the old-fashioned way is a good rule to 
follow, keeping this up about three weeks. 


There is no trouble that animals suffer more 
from than constipation. Sweet oil and sulphur 
are helpful in this trouble, also doses of homeo- 
pathic nux vomica, four pellets, or from four to six, 
which may be given every two hours in bad cases, 
and night and morning when the trouble is slight. 
Homeopathic remedies are much more easily 
given to animals than nauseous doses, and have 
_ been proved in some well known kennels to be 

more efficacious. | 


It is a pity that all cooks cannot be induced to 
give a blow to tin cans after they are emptied and 
pound them flat, so that cats or kittens cannot 
possibly get their heads into them. The Malden 
Mail tells the result of lack of this care in the fol- 
lowing: ‘Officer Costello shot a cat on Madison 
street, Saturday, that had its head in a tin can. 
That was not the worst of it either, for the cat 
had been in that condition for a day or two, it is 


said, and was nearly wild with pain, having been 
cut quite badly.” How many such accidents hap- 
pen, and are never known because the animal man- 
ages to crawl away out of sight and die, no one 
knows. 


OLD JACK, THE OLDEST INHABITANT OF THE LEAGUE, 
WITH A RECENT COMER. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


As an example of the depths a man may fall into, 
of what for charity’s sake we will call thoughtless 
Late 
one cold afternoon a man came to the Animal 


cruelty, I will give the following incident. 


Rescue League with a fox terrier, evidently sick, 
and exhausted with following his master when too 
weak to be out. The man when asked about the 
dog replied, ‘‘It’s my dog. He’s sick and my 
wife’s afraid he’s going mad, so I’ve been walking 
all round the city to-day trying to losehim. Once I 
got him front of an electric car but he didn’t get run 
over. I just met a boy and he told me of this 
place; said you took dogs here, so I brought him 
here.4 

Our matron looked at the couple,—the man who 
had been trying all day to abandon a sick dog, and 
the patient, faithful dog, clinging to his heartlessly 
cruel master. Which was the brute? She said, 
‘‘Come into this back room. The men are both 
out, but I’]l show you a better way of getting rid of 
a sick dog than losing him.” In less than five min- 
utes, and without a struggle or a cry, the sick and 
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weary little sufferer was at rest, and the man, 
shamed by this object lesson, acknowledged that 
this was the most merciful way of getting rid of a 
sick dog. 


An interesting incident happened in connection 
with a lantern slide talk I gave at the Neighbor- 
hood House, Ruggles street, one evening in Feb- 
ruary. The rooms were filled with boys and girls, 
and some of the boys in the audience were of the 
sort who are apt to be cruel to cats. WhenIcame 
out of the house to go home I saw on a corner a 
few blocks distant a group of large boys who ap- 
peared to be watching for me. I approached them 
with some apprehension, thinking that they, hav- 
ing been repressed through the evening, might be 
waiting to make sport of the lecturer, but to my 
great satisfaction I found that they were keeping 
watch over a cat, either lost or deserted, that was 
crying piteously. These boys, having made an ef- 
fort to coax the cat to them, had watched for me to 
come out of the house, and called as soon,as I was 
within hearing, ‘‘Here is a stray cat, missus.” I 
called the cat, she ran to me quickly, and I took 
her in my arms; then escorted by several of the 
boys, I went back to the Neighborhood House and 
asked the residents if they would take her in and 
send her to the League if they could not find her 
owner or keep her. They willingly consented. 
I shook hands with the boys and thanked them, 
then went on my way happier, because I could not 
help hoping that some of the seed I had planted 
had fallen on good ground. 


Last month we received several dogs that had 
evidently been greatly abused. To-day they are 
happy in homes where they are treated with the 
utmost kindness. Some of the dogs and cats we 
receive are brought to the League in too pitiable a 
condition to describe,—sometimes with open and 
bleeding wounds, sometimes covered with mange, 
sometimes too far gone with suffering even to be 
able to lap a little warm milk. Noone knows but 
those who are in the work how much dreadful 
suffering exists among homeless, lost, abandoned 
dogs and cats, these devoted, faithful friends and 
helpers of mankind. Is it not our duty to help 
them in their great need? Many respectable, in- 
telligent men and women who consider themselves 
humane use horses, dogs and cats worse than they 
would machines, and consider any especial care 
bestowed upon them as ‘‘sentiment.” 


More than ten thousand persons visited the Dog 
Show in February. If each visitor cared enough 
about dogs to give even twenty-five cents to help 
support our League, which receives all sorts and 
conditions of dogs, we should be $2,500 richer 
to-day. James Russell Lowell said : 

‘‘That love for one from which there doth not spring 

Wide love for all is but a worthless thing.”’ 

Is it love for the animals exhibited, or is it curi- 
osity, or is it fashion that draws so many men and 
women to dog and cat shows? I doubt if there 
is ever a show which does not cause the death of 
a number of the animals exhibited. It is not 
kindness to the animals. Dogs or cats kept in 
kennels for show animals lead an unnatural life. 
It does not improve the breed to produce abnormal 
sizes or any other abnormal conditions. Any dog 
trainer or man experienced with dogs will admit 
that the mongrel dog is apt to be the brightest and 
most intelligent, yet the effect of dog and cat 
shows is to lead men and women to despise the 
mongrel. 


Several lost dogs have been returned to their own- 
ers within two months; also, our committee are 
finding good homes for dogs and cats that are at 
our disposal and Miss Hilliard has received some 
cheering letters in reply to requests to know how 
the dogs are prospering. 

One writes: ‘‘Papa wants me to then you for 
the nice little dog, Spot. He is perfectly contented 
and very fond of us. He is now lying in papa’s 
lap. He eats well and is always ready to play 
with us.” 

Another writes: ‘*The black and tan you gave 
me we have named Tippoo after his predecessor 
who was part of the family for ten years. He has 
found his way to our hearts and is the daily play- 
mate of my little daughter. They have jolly times 
together and if I threaten to chastise him, he runs 
to her for protection which he always gets. He 
watches for her to return from school and can pick 
her out among a hundred; then he makes a bound 
for the door and barks until she arrives. After 
this eulogy I find he has just captured one of Mar- 
tha’s dolls and completely decapitated it and is now 
sitting in the chair looking at me as much as to 
say, ‘Put that in, too!’” 


Deane good is the only certainly happy action of 
a man’s life.—Sir Philip Sidney. 
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Perhaps some of our readers remember the large 
pointer or hound brought to the League last spring 
suffering with an injured paw and a cold which 
developed into an attack of pneumonia. After 
careful nursing he recovered, was given away, and 
a letter just received says: ‘‘Roy has developed 
into a very fine dog and thoroughly enjoys life. 
The hunting instinct is, of course, strong in him, 
and he spends half his time in the woods. ‘He is 
especially fond of running with our horse and ac- 
companies me in all my drives. He is affection- 
ate, and a good watchdog. We are very glad that 
we were able through the League to secure so 
faithful a friend and companion.” 


We have had two more old dogs brought to us 
lately and could get no clew to their owners. An 
old mastiff, a noble looking dog, blind in one 
eye and stiff with years, ought to have died in his 
own home with friends about him, but we kept 
him as long as we could and then put him merci- 
fully to sleep. To-day we have a bull terrier with 
us, apparently quite blind and very old. How any 
one can allow an old dog to wander out of sight 
for a moment is a mystery to us. 


Another mystery is a very fat, glossy, well-kept 
cocker spaniel. Why she has not been advertised 
We cannot understand. Obviously the League 
cannot afford to advertise all these dogs that come 
in day after day, and we are beginning, through 
sad experience, to believe that when an owner 
does not advertise his lost dog he does not care to 
have him back again. We watch the papers 
daily and cut out the advertisements for reference, 
but cannot keep up steady advertising until the 
public gives us more generous help. Fanny, as 
we call the above-mentioned spaniel, is a happy 
creature and has never appeared to have a home- 
sick hour. She plays ball, keeps an eye onall new- 
comers, is a fine watchdog, and has so endeared 
herself to our matron’s helpful young son that he 
begs to keep her for his very own. Before school 
and after school he takes her out for a run, and the 
enjoyment they take in-each other’s company is 
quite delightful. 


A kind heart is a fountain of gladness, making 
everything in its vicinity to freshen into smiles.— 
Washington Irving. 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


he 


As we mentioned in our last issue, we must 
move into larger quarters, and it is now practically 
settled that the League will purchase the place so 
conveniently situated near our present location. 
But after the purchase the expense of fitting it up 
will be so great that months will pass by before 
we can take possession of our new home unless 


the public will now help us. Cannot every one of 
you who reads this notice determine to give some 
amount of money, according to your circumstances? 
Some of you could easily give from your per- 
sonal income a hundred dollars. Some could get 
together five dollars, some only one. Do what 
you can to help us, remembering that it is not 
often that money is solicited for our useful, faith- 
ful fourfooted friends, and every man, woman and 
child sho: ld esteem it a duty to contribute at least 
a little to help on the work of rescuing animals 
from the streets, and also of relieving the anxiety 
of those who must part with their pets yet can find 
no good home into which they can be placed. 


In this connection I will add that we employ no 
agents to collect money for the League, and prefer 
that no one should ask for money for us excepting 
from intimate, personal friends. 


Our annual report will be ready about March 
25. We will gladly send one or more to any ad- 
dress on receipt of the postage. It will be sent to all 
members of the League free, but if our members 
realize the great expense of the printing and post- 
age I believe many of them would send us a few 
postage stamps or a small donation to lighten the 
burden of sending out from two to three thousand 
of these reports. 


A. member who has deprived herself of com- 
forts in order to send ten dollars to be kept and 
used for the purpose of free distribution of Our 
Fourfooted Friends writes asking if I do not think 
an appeal would lead others who can afford it 
better than she to send money for this purpose. 
Such a fund will gladly be received and made ex- 
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cellent use of. There are many schools, reading 
rooms for boys, libraries, where the paper could 
be of use in promoting humane education could 
we afford to circulate it more widely. 


The League means to be obliging, but sometimes 
our employés are pushed to the limit of endur- 
ance. One night last month the telephone rang at 
10.30 PP Mr. 
some urgent call, got out of bed and went down 


Our matron, thinking it must be 
one flight to answer it. A man inquired if dogs 
were given away at the League, and if he could 
come in from Dorchester then and look at them! 
He was politely requested to postpone his call un- 
til morning, which he seemed to think disobliging. 


Our experiences in giving away animals are 
not all satisfactory, in spite of the pains we take to 
get good homes for them. A particularly bright 
and interesting little terrier was given away two 
weeks ago with a special request that the young 
woman who took him would write in a few days. 
Not only has she not written, but she has not 
answered a note sent her asking for information 
about the dog. So we fear she has lost him. 


Those who are interested in the work of the 
Animal Rescue League can help it by becoming 
members and paying an annual fee of $5.00 active, 
$1.00 associate, and 25 cents fora junior member- 
ship fee. These fees constitute our annual income, 


and we are glad to welcome new members. 


A large and handsome St. Bernard was brought 
to the League in a police ambulance accompanied 
by two officers. He had been found on the street 
evidently lost, and is now with us waiting for his 
owner to appear or for a new new home to offer. 


If our subscribers renew their subscriptions 
when their year is up without waiting to be noti- 
fied it saves us some expense and trouble and is 
encouraging to the editor. 


If our members are too busy to read this little 


periodical they might at least read the League - 


notes it contains. This would take but little time, 
and would keep them in touch with the work as it 


goes on from month to month. 


Orders sent to the League in one day were from 
Everett, Roxbury, Chelsea, Malden, Allston, 
Field’s Corner, Dorchester, Waltham, Jamaica 
Plain, and in the city proper. Who should blame 
us if with but two men to send out on these or- 
ders we sometimes fail to fulfil them all in one 
day? 


There is something very subtle in the action of 
Homeopathic Remedies on animals, who seem 
more susceptible to their action than human beings. 

The lives of many pets have been saved by a 
timely dose of one of these remedies. Otis Clapp 
and Son, of Boston or Providence, will gladly give 


information of their use. 


FOR HORSE AND DOG. 


THE JENKS DRINKING FOUNTAIN No. 10. 


Horses canzdrink without unchecking 


Dog Trough at the base. 


Send for Description of Different Types 


To HENRY F. JENKS * Pawtucket, R. I. 
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OLD Grist MILL 


DOG BREAD 


5,000 Testimonials from Dog Owners 
Send Trial Order 


Potter & Wrightington 


35 CHARLES RIVER AVENUE 
CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT, BOSTON 


Pedigree Blanks Free 


ry ipshol 


“TRADE MARK..- 


ELQUID CLEANT IN ESS: 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS. 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


——— EVERYTHING IN 


DOG FURNISHINGS. 


sExceptional Facilities, 
for making Special 


Collars and Harnesses to Order. 
____ = MAIL ‘ORDERS; 


Willfreceive prompt and careful atten- 
tion. 


Parker, Lewis & Co. 


THE ARCADE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Pee Qua 


A Fifty Cent Bottle 


Jaynes’ 
Balsam of Tar 


Will cure your cough 
or we refund the 
money. 


JAYNES & CO. 


Trade Mark. 


F3 STORES: 
50 Washington St., Corner Hanover. 
Summer St., Corner South. 
877 Washington St., Opposite Oak. 


New Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
CATS, DOGS, HORSES 


The Newest and Best Equipped Institution for Surgical and 
Medical Cases East of Chicago 
ANIMALS VISITED AT HOME OR SENT FOR IF DESIRED 


CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean of the late Harvard Veterinary School 
RICHARD P. LYMAN, M. D. V. (Harv.), formerly of Hartford, Conn. 


Telephone, Branch Exchange 2200 —2201 Back Bay 


Communion Service. 


Made of several materials, with or 
without handle. 


Write for particulars. 
z ass GEO. H. SPRINGER, Manager, 
256 and 258 Washington Street = = - 


Boston, Mass. 


Constant attention given to pets. Dogs and 


Cats a spécialty. 


Aappress FE, L. SOUTHER, 


693 ADAMS STREET, DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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GINN & COMPANY’S BOOKS ON ANIMALS. 


Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. 


By SARAH J. EDDY. 


Sq. 12mo, cloth. 231 pages. Fully illustrated. Mailing price 70 cents. 


This volume is designed as a book for children of from ten to twelve years of age. The text and the illustra- 
tions will arouse the children’s interest in animals and lead them to feel sympathy for their dumb friends. 


Long’s Wood Folk Series. Hodge's Nature Study and Life. 


Mailing price $1.65. 


Ways of Wood Folk. 
Mailing price 60 cents. Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children. 


Wilderness Ways. Mailing price 70 cents. 
Mailing price 50 cents. 


Secrets of the Woods. Stickney’s Bird World. 
Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 70 cents. 


GINN & COTFIPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D. V,| EVERYTHING FOR THE DOG. 


Specialist 


Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE... FROM $2.00 to $4.50 EACH. 
Dog Carrying Baskets, 

$3.00 to $3.50 EACH. 


Dog Crates for Shipping Dogs, 
$3 00 to $22.00 EACH. 


Telephone, 964-6 Cambridge 


COMPLETE LINE OF DOG COLLARS, REMEDIES, 
BISCUIT, ETC. 
Send or call for Catalogue of Dog Supplies. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


3 TO 6 P. M. DAILY 163 and 165 Washington Street, Boston. 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 


68 Carver Street, 


